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This happy breed of men, this little world ;
This precious stone set in the silver sea,
Which serves it in the office of a wall,
Or as a moat defensive to a house,

For the substitution of the word infestion, which was sug-
gested by Dr. Farmer, and differs from the original word but
by a single letter, I am answerable.

Since the year 1665, this happy island has been entirely free
from the plague; and if ever we should be again molested by that
fatal malady, it will unquestionably arise from infection commu-
nicated from foreign parts. A poet therefore of the present day,
in speaking of Great Britain, might naturally mention its being,
by its insular situation, exempt from that contagion to which the
natives of the continent are exposed; and also from the hostile
incursions of its enemies. But in our poet's time there was in
London every year an indigenous plague, if I may use the expres-
sion, from May till October ; and a considerable number of the
inhabitants were annually destroyed by this malignant disease.
Shakspeare, therefore, I conceive,, would never mention the cir-
cumstance of our being secured, by our insular situation, from
foreign infection, as a fortunate circumstance, knowing that such
security availed nothing; since, notwithstanding our being pos-
sessed of a fortress built by nature for herself, our own native
pestilence was annually extremely destructive. I think, therefore,
that in both parts of this line, he had only one circumstance in
bis thoughts, our not being exposed to foreign hostile incursions ;
and the copulative and seems to countenance this supposition. I
may add, that the preceding verse strongly supports this notion ;
for a naturaljforZrm, such as is here described, is opposed pro-
perly and immediately to the open hostile attacks of an enemy,
and not to the lurking infection of the plague, which seems here
entirely out of place.

Though I have not met with an example of the use of the
word infestion, in the sense of infestation, similar abbreviations
occur in other places in our author's plays : thus we have probal
for probable in Othello, and captious for capacious in All's Well
That Ends Well. In like manner, Bishop Hall, in his Cases of
Conscience, 8vo. p. 202, edit. 1651, uses acception for accepts
tion : " Against infestion, and the hand of warriors ; against the
mfesting or assailing force of an enemy." I shall only add,
that Bacon employs the word infestation in the same sense.
*f Touching the infestation of pirates he hath been careful, and is.**
Speech in the Star-chamber, 1617. Works, iv. 278, Mallet's
edition. MALONE.